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THE NIXON FAMILY. The Vice President and his wife Patricia are shown with 
their daughters—Julie, who is 12, and Patricia, who is 14. 
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THE KENNEDYS. The senator and his wife Jacqueline are shown with their 


daughter Caroline. 


She will have her third birthday on November 27. 


PRESIDENTIAL RACE IS GATHERING SPEED 


Most people look for an ex- 
tremely hard-fought Presiden- 
tial race between Richard Nixon 
and John Kennedy. The follow- 
ing article points out what the 
main issues are. In the coming 
weeks we shall take up each of 
these issues, telling exactly 
where the candidates and their 
purties stand. We shall also 
discuss the candidates’ back- 
grounds, and their records in 
public office. 


ECISIONS reached by the Presi- 

dent of the United States during 
the next 4 years will have vital effects 
upon you, personally. They may mean 
the difference between prosperity and 
depression, thus determining whether 
or not jobs will be plentiful when you 
leave school and begin your career. 
Presidential actions may lead toward 
a peaceful world, or toward one shat- 
tered by nuclear war. 

These are compelling reasons why 
the 1960 U. S. political struggle—one 
that is being watched by people all 
around the globe—deserves your clos- 
est attention. 

Besides the Presidency and Vice 
Presidency, offices to be filled this year 
include: 

@ All 437 seats in the U. 8S. House 
of Representatives. 

@ 33 Senate posts (as near as pos- 
sible to one-third of the 100 total). 

@ 27 governorships. 

@ Thousands of other state and lo- 
cal positions. 

Spirited state and local contests 
have stirred up much interest. For 
the nation as a whole, however, atten- 
tion is centered chiefly on the Presi- 
dential race. 

Tough problems confront Demo- 
crats and Republicans alike as this 
campaign gets under way. The ques- 
tion of party unity is a major one. 
Serious conflicts over federal civil- 


rights legislation and other matters 
have occurred within each group. The 
party that does the best job of bridg- 
ing gaps among its own members will 
have. gone far toward winning the No- 
vember election. 

A specific problem for Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon is this: When he recom- 
mends certain policies different from 
those of Dwight Eisenhower, how well 
can he avoid the appearance of oppos- 
ing the present GOP Administration? 
As a Chief Executive retires from of- 
fice—whether he is Democratic or Re- 
publican—his party’s new standard- 
bearer always faces this question. 

Democrats, meanwhile, wonder what 
effect Senator Kennedy’s religion will 
have upon his chances for reaching 
the White House. He is the first Ro- 
man Catholic since Alfred E. Smith, 
Democratic choice in 1928, to be a 
major-party Presidential nominee. Po- 


litical observers think Mr. Kennedy’s 
church connections will strengthen him 
in some areas and cause him to lose 
votes in others. 

The Democratic candidate says this 
on the subject: “I hope that no Amer- 
ican [will vote] either for me or 
against me solely on account of my re- 
ligious affiliation.” The GOP con- 
tender, Vice President Nixon, has 
made it clear that he doesn’t look upon 
religion as a proper subject for politi- 
cal controversy. 


MAJOR ISSUES 


Our articles on candidates, issues, 
and party records should help you de- 
cide which contestant you favor. But 
don’t depend on one source alone. 
Read campaign stories in current mag- 
azines and daily newspapers; follow 
the candidates’ speeches on TV or ra- 


dio. As you do this, pay careful at- 
tention to the contenders’ specific ex- 
planations of how they expect to make 
good on campaign pledges. Also, look 
into their records and those of their 
political parties. Don’t be satisfied 
with vague promises and generalities. 

Here are some definite topics to 
watch, as party spokesmen give their 
views: 

Foreign policy. The standard-bear- 
ers in both parties want our country 
to maintain a strong position of world 
leadership. They reject any notion 
of America’s trying to “isolate” itself 
or “go it alone.” Despite this similar- 
ity, there are definite points of dis- 
agreement. 

Senator Kennedy and his followers 
contend that U. S. influence and pres- 
tige have dropped sharply during 
President Eisenhower’s Administra- 

(Continued on page 6) 


Can Communism Be Checked in Cuba? 


U.S. Seeks Answer in Organization of American States 


“Cuba is now in open league 
with the Soviet Union and com- 
munist China.” These words ap- 
peared in an official U. S. report. 

The existence of a pro-com- 
munist state only 90 miles from 
our shores is a source of grave 
concern to U. S. officials. What 
made this possible? What can 
we do about it now? 


URING the latter part of the 19th 

century, American sympathies 
were aroused by the efforts of the Cu- 
ban people to rid themselves of Span- 
ish rule. In 1898, following an inci- 
dent in which the U. S. battleship 
Maine was blown up in Havana har- 
bor, we declared war on Spain and sent 
troops into Cuba. 


The United States defeated Spain 
and forced her to surrender all claims 
to the island. U. S. 
forces remained in 
the Caribbean land 
for 3 years. They 
withdrew voluntar- 
ily in 1902, the 
year in which 
Cuba gained its in- 
dependence. 

Under a section 
of the Cuban con- 
stitution known as the Platt Amend- 
ment, America was given the right to 
intervene in the island’s affairs in case 
of disorders. On 4 occasions we used 
troops to put down insurrections. In 
1934, as part of our Good Neighbor 
Policy, the United States renounced 


pi 
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Fidel Castro 


its right of intervention in Cuban do- 
mestic affairs. 

Although the Cuban constitution is 
patterned after ours, the country has 
known little real democracy. Most of 
the time, it has been in the hands of 
dictators. 

In 1925, General Gerardo Machado 
set up a one-man rule which lasted 
until 1933. He was then overthrown 
and Fulgencio Batista, an army ser- 
geant, gained control of the govern- 
ment. Batista‘'dominated Cuba until 
1944, retired for 8 years, then held 
power again until he was ousted by 
Fidel Castro on January 1, 1959. 

Relative prosperity. By the end of 
Batista’s rule, the Cuban people had 
average incomes per person of about 

(Continued on page 2) 
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COMMUNISM has been gaining foothold in Cuba, just 90 miles from Florida 


Cuba—Big U.S. Worry 


(Continued from page 1) 


$320, the third highest in Latin Amer- 
ica. This figure, of course, is far be- 
low the average per capita income of 
over $2,000 enjoyed by people in the 
United States. 

One reason why living conditions in 
Cuba have not been too bad, by Latin 
American standards at least, is that 
private American businesses have in- 
vested almost 1 billion dollars in the 
country. In 1956, for example, over 
70,000 Cubans employed by 
American companies at an average an- 
nual wage of $2,000 

American purchases of large 
amounts of Cuban sugar, at prices 
above those on the world market, have 
also contributed to the island’s eco- 
nomic progress. 
downfall brought 
about mainly as a result of the brutal 
police state methods which he em- 
ployed. Resistance to his regime came 
to center around Fidel Castro, the son 
of a prominent and wealthy Cuban 
family. In 1956, Castro and a group 
of his followers began hit-and-run 
against the government 
the rugged Sierra 
Maestra mountains of eastern Cuba. 
After a long, violent struggle, Batista 
was forced to flee the country on New 
Year’s Day, 1959. 

The last 20 months. Democracy, 
justice, and a more rapid advance in 
living standards were the promises 
held out by Castro when, as a rebel 
leader, he sought to rally Cuba’s 6,- 
150,000 people behind his cause. To 
what extent has the Cuban leader lived 
up to his promises? 

So far, therg has been no sign that 
Castro plans to give the Cuban popu- 
lation any more say in the government 
than did the dictators who preceded 
him. At first, he guaranteed elections 
within 18 to 24 months. Then, he ex- 
tended the time limit to 1963. Lately, 
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Batista’s was 
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from a base in 


there has been no mention whatever 
of future elections. 

The police state methods used by 
Batista have been adopted by the Cas- 
tro regime. More than 600 political 
opponents have been executed during 
the past 20 months. Most of them 
were tried by military courts which 
displayed little or no regard for legal 
judicial procedure. 

In Castro’s defense, it can be said 
that he has taken a number of steps 
in an apparent effort to better the 
living conditions of the majority of 
the Cuban population. In many 
cases, though, these measures have 
not been well thought out, and have 
resulted in more harm than good. 

When, for instance, the government 
halved all monthly rents up to $100, 
it neglected to foresee the effect this 
would have on apartment construction. 
Since owning apartment buildings is 
not nearly so profitable now as in for- 
mer times, fewer of them are being 
built. Consequently, more than 100,- 
000 construction workers are partly 
or fully unemployed. 

One of the most important projects 
undertaken by the new government 
has been an extensive land-reform 
program. Under present laws, no one 
is permitted to own more than 1,000 
acres of land. Estates larger than 
that are being broken up and divided 
among poor farm families. 

It is generally agreed that land re- 
form has been one of Cuba’s greatest 
needs. Nevertheless, many agricul- 
tural experts feel that Castro is pro- 
ceeding too hastily and without proper 
planning. In some cases, they say, 
land is being given to farmers who 
do not possess the machinery or train- 
ing to work it efficiently. If these dif- 
ficulties can be overcome, though, and 
agricultural production can be main- 
tained near its present level, the ma- 


jority of people will stand to bene- 
fit from the splitting up of the estates. 

The minority of large landowners, 
including a number of Americans, nat- 
urally feel bitter over their loss. Dis- 
satisfaction would not have been so 
great if they had received compensa- 
tion for their property. But, as the 
situation now stands, they won’t be 
paid for 20 years, if at all. 

Foreign affairs. During the period 
when he was trying to gain power, 
Fidel Castro did not appear hostile to 
the United States. He did, it is true, 
accuse our country of being too 
friendly toward Batista. He said that 
we were willing to overlook the in- 
justices practiced by the Batista re- 
gime simply because that government 
worked closely with us on interna- 
tional matters. : 

On several occasions, Castro even 
seized U. S. citizens living in Cuba, 
releasing them unh->rmed after a short 
time. Yet, by and large, he was not 
overly critical of the United States in 
the days before he rose to power. 

In April 1959, a few months after 
he had become Premier, Castro paid 
an 11-day visit to our country. His 
speeches on that trip made it appear 
that there would be little need to 
worry about future Cuban-American 
relations. He went so far as to deny 
that Cuba would be neutral in the cold 
war, indicating that the island would 
cooperate with the United States and 
the rest of the free world: 

Unfortunately, the high hopes of 
that period have not proved justified. 
Ever since Castro returned home, the 
United States and Cuba have been 
drifting steadily apart. In May 1959, 
the Castro government announced that 
U. S.-owned sugar mills would be 
stripped of their cane plantations 
under the land-reform law. 

Since then, Cuba has not only seized 
U. S.-owned sugar cane fields, but has 
taken over more than four-fifths of all 
United States property on the island. 
There seems to be little chance that 
U. S. businesses will ever be compen- 
sated for their losses. 

Also, since the spring of 1959, Cuba 
has been waging a vicious propaganda 
offensive against our country. We 
have been accused of trying to dom- 
inate Cuba and prevent the Castro 
government from carrying through 
its reforms. “Cuba ‘yes,’ Yankees 
‘no’”’ has become a favorite slogan of 
anti-American agitators. This propa- 
ganda has been directed not only to 
the Cuban people, but to all of Latin 
America as well. 

No one is absolutely certain why 
Cuba has adopted such an antagonistic 
policy. Some experts believe that Fi- 
del Castro has lost much of his power. 
They say that considerable control 
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RAUL CASTRO, brother of the Prime 
Minister, heads Cuba’s armed forces 


over Cuban affairs has slipped into the 
hands of pro-communist leaders such 
as Fidel’s brother, Raul, and Ernesto 
Guevara, head of the national bank. 

Whatever may be the reasons be- 
hind Cuba’s actions, there can be no 
doubt that her contacts with the com- 
munist block have grown stronger by 
the day. Russia’s Deputy Premier, 
Anastas Mikoyan, visited the Carib- 
bean land early this year. At that 
time, a major trade pact was concluded 
between the 2 nations. 

Cuba plans to export 5,000,000 tons 
of sugar to the Soviet Union during 
the next 5 years in return for oil, steel, 
and other products. Red China re- 
cently worked out a similar trade 
agreement involving 2,500,000 tons of 
Cuban ‘sugar over a 5-year span. 

Soviet and Red Chinese technicians 
are entering Cuba in sizable numbers. 
Russia, it is rumored, may even try 
to establish a missile base on the is- 
land. 

What should U. S. do now? One 
step which we have already taken— 
largely in retaliation for the seizure 
of American property—has been to re- 
duce our imports of Cuban sugar from 
an original figure for 1960 of 3,100,- 
000 tons, to 2,400,000 tons. Since 
the world market price on sugar is 
about 314 cents a pound, and we pay 
Cuba around 5% cents a pound, this 
reduction will be sharply felt by Cu- 
ba’s treasury. 


url 
ERNESTO GUEVARA, a pro-commu- 
nist leader, heads Cuban national bank 
and holds considerable political power 


We are also working through the 
Organization of American States 
(OAS)—an association of 20 Latin 
American countries and the United 
States—in an effort to halt Cuba’s 
march toward the communist camp. 
It is generally agreed that we have a 
much better chance of success by 
joint action than by working alone. 
Since we are by far the strongest na- 
tion in the hemisphere, other Latin 
countries are inclined to regard us 
with suspicion and distrust when we 
act against one of them on our own. 

Hence, our difficulties with Cuba 
are tied in to a great extent with the 
overall problem of U. S.-Latin Amer- 
ican relations. Our government knows 
that it must act skilfully in order not 
to make a martyr of Castro. He and 
other Cuban revolutionary leaders are 
trying to create an image of us as 
tyrants and imperialists, determined 
to protect U. S. business interests in 
Latin America at all costs. 

In all these propaganda attacks, 
Castro refers back many years ago 
when our troops were sent into sev- 
eral neighboring lands in the effort 
to put down revolts and restore peace 
and order. He accuses us of having 
supported Latin leaders who enriched 
themselves by cooperating with our 
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business firms—leaders who had no 
interest in bettering the lot of their 
people. He claims that we are still 
doing this. 

Such propaganda has no doubt had 
some effect. Moreover, many leaders 
in Latin America support any effort 
to improve living conditions in that 
area. For example, Mexico’s Foreign 
Minister Manuel Tello stated a short 
time ago that “there exists in Mexico 
a deep affection for Cuba, and we 
understand and share her ardent de- 
sire for economic improvement and 
social justice.” 

Another point stressed by Castro, 
which makes a deep impression on 
many Latin Americans, is this: Since 
World War II, we have given nearly 25 
billion dollars of economic aid to 
Europe, and 20 billion to Asia and the 
Middle East combined. During the 
same period, we have given only 214 
billion to Latin America. 

Despite the feeling against us in 
lands south of the Rio Grande, we also 
have many friends and much support 
in that region. Most honest and en- 
lightened leaders there know that we 
do not have any intention or desire to 
dominate them. They realize that 
war-torn Europe and Asia needed help 
more than their lands did, and that 
plans are now under way to increase 
our assistance to Latin America. 

Furthermore, our government lead- 
ers have made it clear that we in this 
country deeply sympathize with the 
desire of Cubans and all Latin peoples 
to raise their living standards. But 
our officials contend that it is only fair 
for U. S. business and property own- 
ers in Cuba to be paid for what has 
been taken away from them. 

The majority of Latin American 
leaders agree with this point of view. 
In addition, they appear to be as de- 
termined as we are to keep the Soviet 
Union or Red China from controlling 
any land in this hemisphere. 

Even within Cuba, there is wide- 
spread opposition to what has been 
happening. A number of top govern- 
ment officials have quit because of 
their opposition to growing Red in- 
fluence. The Catholic Church—to 
which most Cubans belong—has is- 
sued a strong statement against com- 
munism in that land. 

If the United States handles this 
problem with skill and patience, there 
is a good chance that Cuba may even- 
tually return to a normal relationship 
with our country. But if that land 
should come under permanent Red 
rule, we and other nations in the 
Organization of American States can 
at least try to keep communism in 
Cuba from spreading through Latin 
America. —By Tim Coss 





Pronunciations 


Amintore Fanfani—i-min’té-ré fin- 
fa’né 

Anastas 
yan 

Dag Hammarskjold—dag ham-mer- 
shult’ 

Ernesto Guevara—ér-nas'td 

Fidel Castro—fé-dél’ kias’tré 

Fulgencio Batista—fool-hen’see-6 bi- 
tés’ta 

Gerardo Machado—hi-rir’d6 ma-cha' dé 

Hayato Ikeda—hia-ya’té i-ka’da 

Katanga—ka-tang’ga 

Nikita Khrushchev—nyi-ké’tuh krdosh- 
chawf 

Nobusuke Kishi—nd6-b60-sd0-ké ké-shé 
Pan Lumumba—pi-trés’ 160-md0m’ 
a 

Raul Castro—ri-0ol’ kis’tré 

Sirimavo Bandaranaike — shi-ré’mi’vo 
ban’ dar-a-na'i-ké 

Souvana Phouma—s060-va'ni poo’mi 

Syngman Rhee—sdong-min ré 


Mikoyan—i-ni-stas’ myi-ki- 


ga-va-ra 


A 


ACCURACY IS MAJOR requirement for an accountant in business 


Career for Tomorrow 





Accountant Describes Work 


gery DIXON of the Washington, 

D.C., area is a Certified Public Ac- 
countant (CPA). He has his own 
office where clients come to him for 
help in preparing income tax returns 
and for advice on a host of financial 
problems. In addition to his regular 
work in accountancy, he teaches the 
subject at Benjamin Franklin Uni- 
versity in the nation’s capital. 

Mr. Dixon generally is at his desk 
by 9 in the morning. He may start 
the day, in his own words, “by plan- 
ning for the audit (financial checkup) 
of a new firm, let’s call it the 
Bennet Milling Company. I draw up 
plans for the checkup and make all 
necessary arrangements to go to the 
plant on the first of the month. There, 
an on-the-spot study of the firm’s 
records will be made. 

“Meanwhile, at 1 o’clock, I may have 
an appointment with an agent of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue (Uncle 
Sam’s tax collecting office). The agent 
wants to discuss certain items listed 
on a client’s tax return. I show him all 
data concerning the client’s financial 
statements and discuss them at length. 
After going over the matter thorough- 
ly, an agreement is reached on a tax 
settlement, subject to the client’s ap- 
proval. 

“At 3 p.m., a representative from 
the Breaker Point Factory calls for an 
appointment to discuss production 
costs as determined by a new account- 
ing system I had installed. Before 
leaving the office for this appoint- 
ment, a widow calls for advice on the 
sale of some property and how such 
a transaction is likely to affect her tax 
rates for the year.” 

Qualifications. If you decide to be- 
come an accountant, you will need a 
keen mind and ability in mathematics 
if you hope to achieve success in this 
field. Accuracy, honesty, persever- 
ance, and neatness are other required 
qualities. 

Preparation. Mr. Dixon feels that 
persons entering this vocation should 
take a semester or so of bookkeeping 
in high school before definitely decid- 
ing on a career in accountancy. This 


will provide a sampling of the profes- 
sion and may help them decide whether 
or not they are suited to this work, 
he points out. 

If you are interested in this career, 
work hard on math in high school. 
Then you can take a regular college 
course or go to a special business 
school. Make certain that the school 
of your choice is qualified to provide 
complete training in accountancy. 
Check with your State Department of 
Education, with offices in your state 
capital, for information on schools in 
your area. 

To reach the highest level in this 
profession, you must have an intensive 
education and become a Certified Pub- 
lic Accountant. Certification, like the 
licensing of doctors or lawyers, is done 
by the state. Each state has its own 
rules governing the matter, but, all 
require that CPA’s pass a difficult 
written examination. Details can be 
obtained from the State Board of Ac- 
countancy, with offices in your state 
capital. 

Job outlook. Though thousands of 
new accountants are being trained 
every year, the field is far from over- 
crowded. The U. S. Department of 
Labor estimates that 10,000 additional 
accountants will be needed every year 
for at least several more years. Wom- 
en, as well as men, can find good 
career opportunities in this field. 

A number of accountants are self- 
employed and have offices, as Mr. Dix- 
on does. Quite often, 2 or more of 
them establish an accounting practice 
together. Individuals and business 
firms come to them with accounting 
matters. Others are employed by busi- 
ness enterprises or by Uncle Sam. A 
number of those who work for the fed- 
eral government are special agents 
who check tax returns for errors. 

Earnings. Beginners generally earn 
ardund $80 a week. Experienced ac- 
countants (not CPA’s) usually receive 
from $6,000 to $8,000 or more a year. 
Average incomes for CPA’s are slight- 
ly above $10,000 annually. 

Facts to weigh. “My greatest joy,” 
Mr. Dixon says, “comes from the satis- 


faction of being my own boss and 
from the feeling that I am helping 
others solve what often become trou- 
blesome financial problems for them. 
The biggest disadvantage is the long 
hours of work required during the 
income tax period—from January 
through April.” 

Further information. Write to the 
American Institute of Accountants, 
270 Madison Avenue, New York 16, 
N.Y. Also talk to accountants in your 
area. —By ANTON BERLE 


KNOW THAT WORD! 


‘In each of the sentences 
match the italicized word with the fol- 
lowing word or phrase which has the 
same general meaning. Answers are 
on page 8, column 4. 














below, 


1. The government of the Asian na- 
tion failed to implement (im’plé-mént) 
the reforms which were needed. (a) 
understand (b) carry out (c) publicize 
(d) decide upon. 


2. Many, experts believe that Red 
China’s burgeoning (bur’jin-ing) pop- 
ulation is one of her greatest prob- 
lems. (a) mixed (b) poorly fed (c) 
politically dissatisfied (d) growing. 


8. A UN official was the arbiter 
(are’bi-ter) in the 2-nation dispute. 
(a) principal troublemaker (b) lone 
casualty (c) judge (d) center of con- 
troversy. 


4. The erratic (é-rat‘ik) foreign 
policy of the new African state wor- 
ried our officials. (a) pro-communist 
(b) unsound (c) unpredictable (d) 
neutralist. 


5. The program moderator was se- 
date (sé-dat’). (a) prejudiced (b) 
objective (c) serious (d) humorous. 


6. The bill was passed despite con- 
siderable dissent (di-sent’). (a) dis- 
agreement (b) debate (c) delay (d) 
confusion. 





CURRENT AFFAIRS PUZZLE 


Fill in numbered rows according to 
descriptions given below. When all are 
correctly finished, heavy rectangle will 
spell a political event. 


1. In 1916, he went to bed thinking 
he’d won. the Presidency, learned next 
day he’d lost. 


2. Winner of the 1916 Presidential 
contest. 


8. Our UN Ambassador who is seeking 
a new job. 


4. American Negro who is Under Sec- 
retary of UN. 


5. Cuban leader whose government is 
anti-U. S. 


6. It’s called the Hawkeye State. 


7. UN has been trying to restore peace 
in African Republic of the ________. 


8. Capital of Cuba. 


9. Senate Majority Leader who is after 
a new job. 


(Answers next week.) 
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The Story of the Week 


Congo’s Future Course— 
Will It Be Smoother? 


Whatever the outcome of events in 
the Congo Republic, here are some 
facts that will help you understand 
news from that part of the globe: 

What's behind it? Belgium’s King 
Leopold II took personal control of the 
Congo late in the 19th century. His 
agents used ruthless methods to force 
natives to provide the king with rub- 
ber, ivory, and other goods. 

When news of the Congo atrocities 
spread, public opinion demanded a 
change, and the Belgian government 
took over the land in 1908. Though 
some progress was made in improving 
living conditions after that time, Bel- 
gium actually did little to train native 
doctors, teachers, or technicians, and 
made no efforts at all to prepare the 
land’s inhabitants for self-rule. 

Hence, when demands for independ- 
ence forced the Belgians to give up 
ontrol of the Congo last June 30, the 
nation was far from ready to 
itself. That’s a big reason 
freedom has led to widespread 
strife in the Congo. 

Patrice Lumumba, 35, is Premier 
of the Republic of the Congo. At our 
press time, he is engaged in disputes 
with the Belgians, who formerly ruled 
his country; with native leaders who 
want to make Katanga independent of 
Congo; and with UN forces stationed 
in that land for the purpose of restor- 
Because of all 


new 
govern 
why 


ing peace and order. 
these difficulties, there is a possibility 
that he may be out of office by the time 
this is read 

What’s the Congo like? Its area 
of 905,000 square miles is about as 
large as the portion of our country 
that lies east of the Mississippi. The 
Central Africa. 
corridor that 
leads to the Atlantic, the new republic 
is landlocked. 

Dense tropical forests cover most of 
the northern half of the country, while 
southern Congo has many open grass- 
Chief forest and farm prod- 
ucts include coffee, cotton, palm oil, 
The land also has rich 
deposits of copper, tin, industrial dia- 
monds, gold, cobalt, zinc, and uranium. 

The Congo’s rich resources were val- 
uable to Belgium, and their loss is a 
heavy financial blow to the Belgian 
people. 


Congo is located in 


Except for a narrow 


lands. 


and rubber. 


Names That Often 
Appear in the Press 


Some new names, as well as others 
that have long been in the news, made 
headlines over the summer months. 
They include: 

Dag Hammarskjold, 55, Secretary- 
General of the United Nations. Mr. 
Hammarskjold has been supervising 
UN troops ordered into the strife-torn 


UN 


Lumumba Hammarskjold 
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ESTABLISHING PEACE and order in Congo has become difficult task of United 
Nations since violence upset former Belgian area’s independence program 


He is doing all he can to help 
the African land overcome its many 
difficulties as a new nation. 

Ralph Bunche, 56, Under Secretary 
of the United Nations. He is helping 
UN Secretary-General Hammarskjold 
in the effort to restore order in the 
Congo. 

Amintore Fanfani, 52, Premier of 
Italy. Premier Fanfani, who served 
as head of his country twice before 
for short periods of time, hopes to 
provide Italy with stable leadership 
in the difficult months ahead. Last 
summer, he took over his nation’s 22nd 
government since World War II. 

Henry Jackson, 48, Senator from 
Washington. Senator Jackson heads 
the Democratic National Committee. 
As such, he supervises Democratic 
strategy in the 1960 election contest. 

Thruston Morton, 53, Senator from 
Kentucky. Senator Morton is chair- 
man of the Republican National Com- 
mittee. He performs the same duties 
for his party that Senator Jackson 
does for the Democrats. 

Hayato Ikeda, 61, Premier of Japan. 
Premier Ikeda plans to call for elec- 
tions this fall to find out whether his 
people want to continue the present 
pro-western policies, or chart a new 
course in overseas relations. 

Mrs. Sirimavo Bandaranaike, 44, 
Prime Minister of Ceylon. The first 
woman ever chosen as Prime Minister 
of her country, Mrs. Bandaranaike is 
working hard to prevent new out- 
breaks of strife in Ceylon. Her late 
husband served as Prime Minister be- 


Congo. 


DEM. NATL. COM. 
Jackson 


Bunche Fanfani 


fore his assassination just a year ago. 

Lord Home, 57, Foreign Secretary 
of Britain. The Earl of Home has the 
difficult task of directing Britain’s 
foreign affairs. He took over his pres- 
ent post from Selwyn Lloyd last sum- 
mer. 


Political Terms Widely 
Used in Election Year 


Conservative. Anyone who feels 
that changes in our institutions or 
customary ways of doing things should 
be made only after extended delibera- 
tion, study, and thought—and only if 
it seems very certain that such changes 
will be for the better. A conservative 
does not favor as much government 
activity in the nation’s social and eco- 
nomic life as does a “liberal.” 

Liberal. There is a difference of 
opinion over the meaning of this word 
as applied to modern-day politics. A 
liberal or “progressive,” however, is 
usually regarded as a person who is 
more willing than a “conservative” to 
have the government make social and 
economic changes. 

Reactionary. A person who wants 
to turn back and adopt policies which 
were followed in the past. 

Radical. A person who wants to 
uproot present ways of doing things; 
one who favors immediate and far- 
reaching political and economic 
changes. He goes much further in 
this respect than does the “liberal.” 
Radicals usually want the government 
to own a number of industries and 
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to control the remainder in a rigid 
manner. 

Pivotal states. In a close election, 
there may be several hotly contested 
states in which the outcome of the 
voting will give victory to one of the 
Presidential candidates. These are 
known as pivotal states. 

Band wagon. Some people always 
like to be on the winning side. If 
their candidate seems to be losing, 
they may switch their support at the 
last minute to the candidate who ap- 
pears to be heading for victory. This 
is known as “climbing on the band 
wagon.” 


Japanese Will Decide 
Which Road to Follow 


Last June, violent anti-American 
demonstrations rocked one of our lead- 
ing Far Eastern allies—Japan. The 
situation became so tense that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower found it necessary to 
cancel a planned trip to that country. 

The chief target of Japan’s rioters 
was a new defense pact with Uncle 
Sam that the government of Premier 
Nobusuke Kishi had agreed upon ear- 
lier in the year. The treaty, which 
provides for joint Japanese-American 
defense action in the Far East, was 
eventually ratified by Japan’s legisla- 
ture despite bitter opposition to it by 
howling mobs. But the violent criti- 
cism of the pact led to the downfall 
of the Kishi government. 

Some observers feel that demonstra- 
tions against the treaty and us were 
stirred up by a relatively small group 
of fanatics and Reds. Others believe 
they represent mounting anti-Ameri- 
can sentiment in the strategic land. 

The true test of Japan’s feelings 
toward us may become known as a 
result of national elections to be held 
later this fall. Until then, the Far 
Eastern country will be governed by 
pro-western Premier Hayato Ikeda. 


Recent Events in the 
Latin American Lands 


When the Organization of American 
States (OAS) opened its meeting in 
Costa Rica last month, United States- 
Cuban relations—though not a specific 
issue on the list of topics to be dis- 
cussed—was uppermost in the minds 
of many delegates. 

The OAS, made up of the 20 Latin 
American republics and the United 
States, seeks to promote cooperation 
on this side of the globe. In its Au- 
gust get-together, the group agreed 
to discuss (1) the threat of commu- 
nism in the Western Hemisphere— 
with the Red menace in Cuba largely 
in mind; (2) Venezuelan charges that 
the Dominican Republic has been in- 
terfering in the affairs of neighboring 
lands; and (3) new plans to improve 
living standards in Latin America. 
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As the OAS parley got under way, 
relations between Uncle Sam and his 
nearby island neighbor almost reached 
a breaking point. Cuba’s government 
of Premier Fidel Castro has seized 
most remaining American-held busi- 
ness enterprises there. The Cuban 
leader has also stepped up anti-United 
States propaganda throughout Latin 
America in an effort to turn our south- 
ern neighbors against us. 

Along with these unpleasant devel- 
opments, there are reports that Soviet 
Premier Nikita Khrushchev will visit 
Mexico as well as Cuba this fall. 


Lodge or Johnson—Who 
Will Be Vice President? 


Senator Lyndon Johnson. Soon af- 
ter Mr. Johnson first entered Congress 
in 1937 as a member of the House of 
Representatives, he became widely 
known as a staunch supporter of Pres- 
ident Franklin Roosevelt’s “liberal” 
policies. More recently, as Senate Ma- 
jority Leader, the Texas lawmaker has 
sometimes been called “overly conserv- 
ative” by certain members of his own 
party. Nevertheless, as the Demo- 
cratic Vice Presidential candidate, he 
appears to have the support of most 
members of his party. 

In his legislative voting record over 
the years, Mr. Johnson has cast his 
lot with a majority of other Demo- 
crats most of the time. On matters 
dealing with taxes and business regu- 
lation, however, he has frequently 


UN ww 
VICE PRESIDENTIAL candidates 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Republican (left), 
and Lyndon Johnson, Democrat 


sided with the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration against policies advocated by 
many members of his own party. 

A native Texan, Lyndon Johnson 
went to college in his home state and 
later to law school in Washington, 
D. C. He served in the House for 11 
years before entering the Senate 
in 1949. The lanky one-time school 
teacher, who is now 58, has been Sen- 
ate Majority Leader much of the time 
since 1954. 

Henry Cabot Lodge. Though Mr. 
Lodge is chiefly known for his work 
as U. S. Ambassador to the United 
Nations, he has also had experience 
in Congress. He served as senator 
from Massachusetts from 1937 to 
1944, and from 1947 until 1953. He 
lost the 1952 Senate race to John Ken- 
nedy, then a newcomer to the national 
political scene. 

Mr. Lodge’s voting record while in 
the Senate was criticized by some fel- 
low Republicans as being “too favor- 
able to labor interests.” Despite this 
past opposition, the large majority of 
Republicans support Mr. Lodge as 
their Vice Presidential candidate. 

Born in 1902, Henry Cabot Lodge 
comes from a Massachusetts family 
with a long tradition of public service. 
His ancestors include 6 U. S. sena- 
tors and numerous other top officials. 


U. S. NAVY 


NUCLEAR-POWERED SUBMARINE, the George Washington, comes to surface 


after firing a Polaris missile. 


The Polaris, which can carry nuclear explosives, is 


slated to be ready for combat use before the end of this year. 


Young Mr. Lodge began his public 
career as a state legislator in 1932, 
and he entered the national political 
arena 5 years later as a U. S. senator. 


News in Brief from 
Around the World 


Seoul, South Korea. After a hectic 
summer of bloody student demonstra- 
tions that brought the downfall of 
Premier Syngman Rhee’s government, 
South Korea is looking forward to bet- 
ter times ahead. In elections held 
not long ago, the anti-Rhee Demo- 
cratic Party came into power. 

Nicosia, Cyprus. Following months 
of delay, Cyprus has achieved inde- 


‘ pendence from Britain, and the Medi- 


terranean island is now getting its 
new government under way. 

Paris, France. The 6-year-old con- 
flict still goes on between Paris and 
rebels in Algeria who seek indepen- 
dence for that North African land. 
Negotiations between the opposing 
groups have been taking place, and 
there is still hope that an agreement 
may eventually be reached. 

Peiping, Red China. Reports indi- 


cate that Soviet technicians and ad- 
visers are leaving Red China “by the 
trainload.” If these reports are true, 
they may indicate a growing rift be- 
tween the world’s 2 giant communist 
powers. 

Vientiane, Laos. Prince Souvana 
Phouma, new Premier of Laos, is ex- 
pected to discontinue some past La- 
otian policies of cooperating with west- 
ern nations. He took office last month 
after a revolutionary group ousted the 
former pro-western government from 
power. 


U. S. Space Feats 
Being Planned 


Sometime between October and the 
end of this year, Uncle Sam will try 
to put a satellite into orbit around the 
moon. The Russians hit our planet’s 
near neighbor with a rocket last year. 
Also, they sent up a space vehicle that 
photographed the far side of the moon 
before going into orbit around the 
earth. They have not put an object 
into orbit around the moon as of this 
writing. 

If America’s attempt along this line 








THE LIGHTER SIDE 





“How do you spell chrysanthemum?” 
“Yellow or pink?” 
“Pink.” 
“P-i-n-k.” 
* 


When you read that inflation is making 
your money worth less, it’s no relief to 
reach into your pocket and discover that 
you have nothing to worry about. 


* 


A millionaire was being interviewed by 
a reporter on how he had become so 
wealthy. 

“It’s a long story,” said the wealthy 
man, “and while I’m telling you we might 
as well save electricity and turn off some 
of the lamps in this room.” 

“You don’t have to tell me the story,” 
said the newsman. “Now I know it.” 


* 


I have a car. 
It never skids. 
It never breaks down. 
It never — a puncture. 
It never falters on steep grades. 
, It never gets in a collision or accident. 
I wish I could get it started! 








Student: What would you advise that 
I read when I graduate? 
Professor: The help wanted columns. 


* 


An old timer is one who can remember 
when the government was criticized for 
giving away free seeds. 











HYNES FROM BEN ROTH AGENCY 
“I have bad news for you. He’ll be up 
and about any day now.” 


is successful, the next step will be to 
land special instruments on the moon 
to find out more about conditions on 
that bleak globe. Plans call for such 
an experiment sometime during 1961. 

Meanwhile, some outstanding scien- 
tific achievements of the summer in- 
clude (1) a number of successful fir- 
ings of the new Polaris missile from 
submerged undersea craft; (2) a rec- 
ord-shattering 2,196-mile-an-hour 
flight by the experimental rocket plane, 
the X-15; (3) recovery of a 300-pound 
space capsule after it had been hurled 
into orbit around the earth; (4) the 
launching of a giant 10-story-high bal- 
loon used for bouncing off radio and 
television signals to lengthen their 
range. 


Voters Should Study 
Record of Congress 


At our press time, Congress was 
working toward a speedy close of its 
1960 session. The lawmakers, who 
adjourned for a time in mid-summer 
for the big political conventions, re- 
turned to work in August with a host 
of controversial legislative proposals 
still undecided. 

These measures plus other actions 
of the 86th Congress are important 
campaign issues in this fall’s Presi- 
dential race. We shall discuss the 
record of the 86th Congress in detail, 
along with the positions taken by the 
2 parties on important legislation, in 
an early issue of this paper. 





HOW MANY WILL TAKE PART? 


How many of the nation’s estimated 
108,500,000 citizens of voting age will 
go to the polls this fall? If past per- 
formances are repeated in 1960, only 
about 6 out of every 10 Americans 
eligible to vote will exercise their 
great privilege of casting ballots for 
public officials. In the last Presiden- 
tial election year, 60.4% of the coun- 
try’s voting-age citizens went to the 
polls. 


COMPULSORY VOTING 


Should Americans be required by 
law to vote? A few countries, such as 
Australia and Belgium, fine non- 
voters. These lands usually have elec- 
tion turnouts of better than 95%. Cit- 
izens who oppose compulsory voting 
argue that it is better to have only 
interested persons cast ballots than to 
force uninformed and unwilling people 
to vote. 


CHANGES AT THE POLLS 


Voting methods have changed great- 
ly since the early days of our history. 
In colonial times, voters generally ap- 
peared at the polling place and called 
out their choice in a loud voice. Paper 
ballots did not come into wide use 
until the early 1800’s. The movement 
toward secret balloting began in the 
late 1800’s, and was adopted in most 
states by the early 1900’s. 





ARTICLES TO COME 


In view of the fact that the first 
issue goes to press a little earlier than 
usual, we are not following our regular 
policy of announcing next week’s arti- 
cles in advance. We shall resume this 
practice in the September 12 AMERI- 
CAN OBSERVER. 
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THE WHITE HOUSE will have a new resident in January as President Eisenhower leaves office. 


National Election 


(Continued from page 1) 


tfon. Partly as a result, they say, 
troubles in the free world have multi- 
plied. They mention crises in such 
places as Cuba and the Congo. They 
cite the riots which forced cancella- 
tion of Mr. Eisenhower’s visit to Ja- 
pan. 

As the 
closely 


campaign moves ahead, 
examine the ways in which 
Democratic leaders think we could im- 
America’s standing among na- 
See how they propose to ad- 
the free-world cause in the 
struggle against communism. Find 
out what policies have been supported 
by the majority of Democratic law- 
makers, and what positions have been 
taken by Mr. Kennedy. 

Republicans declare that the pres- 
ent Administration has shown “firm- 
ness in the face of threatened aggres- 
sion” by communist forces. Thus, 
they continue, America is helping the 
world to avoid all-out war—and has 
won far more support in the United 
Nations than has the Soviet Union. 
the specific achievements 
claimed by Republicans in this con- 
Then find out exactly what 
they propose to do under Mr. Nixon’s 
leadership. 

Defense. Platforms and candidates 
of both parties demand a vigorous de- 
fense program, with armed forces 
that are second to none. In these re- 
spects, there is no disagreement. But 
the parties do clash over their past 
records in this field. 

Republicans cite a number of im- 
accomplishments—with _ re- 
rockets and other 
the Eisen- 


prove 
tions. 
vance 


Examine 


nection. 


pressive 
spect to long-range 
made during 
Administration. America’s 
overall striking power today, they as- 
sert, is great enough to destroy any 
possible enemy. When Mr. Eisen- 
hower entered the White House, GOP 
spokesmen add, our long-range missile 
almost nonexistent. 
agree that there have 
important advances in U. S. 
weapons development during the last 
But still, they contend, 
nation’s military 
nearly so far ahead of Russia’s as it 
was when President Eisenhower took 
They feel that we have been 
letting the Soviet Union catch up— 
cases get ahead of us. 
to strengthen the 
have been ordered 
by President Eisenhower, just within 
the last month. Are such moves being 
made for political reasons at this par- 
ticular time, as many Democrats in- 
sist; or are they in response to Rus- 


weapons 


hower 


program was 
Democrats 


been 


several years. 


this power is not 


office. 


and in some 
Several measures 


nation’s defenses 


sia’s increased hostility toward the 
United States? 

This question, along with numerous 
others, will be debated at length, and 
voters must determine which side pre- 
sents a stronger case. 

Economic growth and jobs. Soviet 
Premier Khrushchev says that Rus- 
sia’s total production in the first half 
of 1960 was 10% higher than during: 
the same period of 1959. Our owr 
country, in recent times, has been rais- 
ing its output of goods and services 
by an average of less than 3% 
ally. 

Democrats and Republicans agree 
that the United States ought to step 
up its rate of economic growth. Both 
parties realize that, if Russia’s gains 
continue to be so much faster than 
ours, the Soviets will be outproducing 
us before long—thus obtaining big 
advantages in world trade, prestige, 
and military strength. 

In addition, it is pointed out, we 
need a steadily expanding economy 
to provide more and more jobs for 
America’s growing population. By 
July, the total number of U. S. civil- 
ians at work had reached an all-time 
high of 68,689,000. At the same time, 
about 4,017,000 were unemployed. 

Presidential campaign statements 
indicate that the Democrats would— 


annu- 


to a greater extent than the Republi- 
cans—use our federal government’s 
vast economic powers in efforts to pro- 
mote rapid growth. While Republi- 
cans agree that certain steps must be 
taken by the government, they would 
rely—more heavily than the Demo- 
crats—on private industry for what- 
ever expansion is needed. 

Which party has a sounder ap- 
proach? Which has achieved the best 
record in dealing with national eco- 
nomic problems so far? Much will 
be said on these questions. 

Agriculture. According to latest 
available figures, Uncle Sam has about 
8.7 billion dollars tied up in surplus 
farm products—compared to 3.5 bil- 
lion at the end of June 1953. Incomes 
earned through farming, meanwhile, 
have declined. Leaders of both par- 
ties agree that our government has 
not dealt successfully with farm prob- 
lems. Here the agreement ends. 

Democrats blame President Eisen- 
hower and Agriculture Secretary Ezra 
Taft Benson. Republicans blame Con- 
gress, which has been under Demo- 
cratic control for all but 2 years of 
Mr. Eisenhower’s Administration. 

Differences between the opposing 
candidates’ farm programs will be 
spelled out in detail as the campaign 
proceeds. In your study of political 
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RAY IN KANSAS CITY STAR 


THE FINAL AUTHORITY for government is in the hands of the American 


citizen. 


He can do a good job only if he keeps politically informed and active. 


STAFF PHOTO BY JULIAN E. CARABALLC 


View here is from atop the nearby Washington Monument. 


issues, be sure to examine such pro- 
posals as are made on (1) control- 
ling surplus production, (2) boosting 
farm income, and (3) using farm 
surpluses to assist other nations. 

Civil rights meant trouble both for 
Democrats and for Republicans this 
summer when campaign platforms 
were being drawn up. Most northern 
spokesmen in each party supported 
recommendations for strong federal 
measures to help and protect minority 

roups. The majority of southern 
once argued that these matters 
should be left to the states. Eventu- 
ally, the civil-rights planks adopted 
by both parties called for more federal 
action than had any previous plat- 
forms. 

As to Democratic and Republican 
legislative records on this subject: 
Last spring Congress passed a meas- 
ure that gave federal courts additional 
powers in protecting voting rights of 
Negroes and other minorities. When 
final votes were taken, a majority of 
lawmakers in each party supported 
this bill. 

The exact tally in the Senate was 
42 Democrats and 29 Republicans fa- 
voring the proposal, 18 Democrats 
against it. In the House, the measure 
was favored by 165 Democrats and 
123 Republicans, opposed by 83 Demo- 
crats and 12 Republicans. 

On the surface, there seems to be 
little difference between the Demo- 
crats and the GOP so far as 1960 plat- 
form promises about civil rights are 
concerned. Each voter must examine 
the 2 parties’ records and campaign 
statements carefully to learn which 
group comes nearer to his own views. 

Welfare programs. Republican and 
Democratic recommendations in this 
field overlap. Platforms of both par- 
ties call for a great deal of federal 
action on such matters as health, hous- 
ing, education, and slum clearance. 

Even so, the parties and their stand- 
ard-bearers find plenty of room for 
debate. In general, Democrats tend 
to put more emphasis on federal meas- 
ures than does the GOP—while Repub- 
licans are more inclined to emphasize 
the continued importance of state, lo- 
cal, and private initiative. Democrats 
argue that GOP leadership wouldn’t 
be bold enough to meet the great chal- 
lenges of the 1960’s. Republicans, on 
the other hand, accuse Democratic 
spokesmen of seeking to “buy votes” 
by promising extravagant social wel- 
fare programs. 

When sizing up the “welfare” issue 
in this Presidential campaign, each 
voter should ask himself: (1) What 
steps actually need to be taken? (2) 
Which party, on the basis of its rec- 
ord, seems most likely to take them? 

(Concluded on p. 7, col. 1 =>) 
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Be Sure This Does 
Not Happen to You! 


By Clay Coss 


HE daughter of a long-time friend 

of mine has been trying for some 
months to get into college. She has 
applied for admission ‘to a number of 
schools, but they have all turned her 
down. 

The reason is simple—her grades in 
high school were too low. In her sen- 
ior year, she had only a D+ average. 
Her story is as follows: 

“In high school, I had little or no 
interest in my courses. It didn’t seem 
to me that they would ever be of any 
use to me. They bored me, so I didn’t 
study. 

“After my senior year, I got a tem- 
porary job in a nursery school. In no 
time, it was clear to me that I wanted 
above all else to take up the career of 
teaching young children, preferably 
at the kindergarten or first-grade level. 
I enjoyed every minute of my nursery 
school work. 

“However, I can’t get a job in this 
field without having a college educa- 
tion. Now I have a real desire to study. 
With a definite purpose in mind, I 
know that I can make good grades.” 

She still does not know what the 
final outcome of her educational prob- 
lem will be. At best, however, she will 
have to take a lot of review work, and 
she will be delayed at least a year in 
getting into a col- 
lege of good stand- 
ing. 

Don’t let this 
happen: to you! 
Even though you 
may not have de- 
cided upon a career 
as yet, make the 
best possible record 
you can in high 
school. The better 
you do, the wider choice of colleges 
you will have. If you don’t go to 
college, your good grades will be an 
advantage to you in getting a job. 

There is no better time to get 
started than now. Concentrate in each 
classroom, take notes, write down as- 
signments, make full use of study 
periods, and do all your homework 
every day. Getting behind will make 
the next day’s job still harder—will 
keep you in hot water—will cause you 
to worry so much that you won’t enjoy 
the free time you do have. 


Clay Coss 





National Election 


(Concluded from page 6) 


Still others. Many more problems 
—such as labor-management ques- 
tions, world trade, and conservation of 
resources—will play important roles 
in the campaign. As various subjects 
come to the forefront, we shall discuss 
them in detail. 

In the coming weeks, adult Ameri- 
cans will constantly be reminded of 
their duty to study the issues and to 
vote. But youths who haven’t reached 
voting age need not remain on the 
sidelines. They can and should ex- 
amine the major election topics just 
as carefully as does any adult. They 
can express their opinions in conver- 
sations with friends and relatives, or 
in letters to newspapers and’ maga- 
zines. They can participate in get- 
out-the-vote drives.—By ToM MYER 


NEW NATIONS 


13. ‘Chena 

14, Togo 

15. Dah 

16. Nigeria* 

17. Cameroun 

18. Central African Republic 
19. Gabon | 

20. Coren 

21. Republic of the Congo 
22. Malagasy Republic 





4,920,000 
*Will become independent later this fal 


135,000 
905,000 
_ 228,000 


IN AFRICA SINCE 1951 








BRINGING YOUR TEXTBOOK UP TO DATE ON THE CONTINENT OF AFRICA 


Africans Are Bringing Colonial Rule to an End 


Their Continent Will Have 22 New Independent Nations by End of 1960 


INCE World War II, the African 

continent has marched swiftly away 
from colonialism toward independent 
government. By the end of 1960, Afri- 
cans will count a total of 22 new 
countries that have been formed dur- 
ing the 1950’s (see chart and map). 

Unfortunately, though, the African 
Arab and Negro groups are finding 
that independence is not of itself a 
solution to their problems. 

Racial conflict. In a large part of 
the continent there is much resent- 
ment among Negroes against whites— 
the British, French, Belgians, and 
others who so long ruled all of Africa. 
This resentment has led to violence. 

There is also strife among various 
tribal groups. They have fought one 
another in the Congo, Ruanda-Urundi 
(which is scheduled to become inde- 
pendent next year), and elsewhere. 

Leadership. With few exceptions, 
the new nations have a serious scarcity 
of men and women trained in the ways 
of democratic government. Similarly, 
there is a shortage of executives who 
can run industries, mines, and banks 
—which had been directed by Euro- 
pean colonists. 

Ghana is one of the exceptions. 
Leaders of that nation were well- 
schooled in government while still un- 
der Britain, and the new officials have 
managed to maintain order amorg 
their people. In most other African 
nations, long years of education will 
be necessary if democratic govern- 
ment is to be made workable. 

Poverty is the lot of the vast ma- 
jority of Africans, who are just be- 
ginning to realize that their new free- 
dom is not bringing them the wealth 
they hoped would be theirs once colo- 
nial rule was ended. If the new gov- 
ernments are unable to raise living 
standards steadily, there will no doubt 
be serious disorders. 

For the free world, a workable so- 
lution of African problems is impor- 


tant. In the colonial period, we pur- 
chased minerals and other products 
in Africa and sold large amounts of 
U. S. goods there. We want to con- 
tinue our trade with the new lands 
that have thrown off colonialism. In 
addition, of course, Americans want 
these new countries on the African 
continent to succeed in building pros- 
perous democracies. 

If independent Africa is to grow, 
it will undoubtedly require outside aid 


for advancing education and living 
standards. 

A number of Americans feel that 
aid to Africa should be carried out 
through the United Nations. This, it 
is argued, could offset offers of as- 
sistance by the Soviet Union—which 
is working hard to gain a foothold in 
the infant countries. Also, a UN pro- 
gram would avoid an open race by the 
free world against Russia to keep the 
new lands out of Red hands. 
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DESPITE DIFFICULTIES, Africans are throwing off colonial rule. 
two areas numbered on map are now independent lands or will be in near future. 
Numbers above correspond with those on chart describing the 22 regions. 
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SPORTS 


S the Olympic Games go into their 
final week of competition in Rome, 
Italy, the attention of Americans will 
be focused on the basketball play. 
Hopes are high that the U. S. team will 
win a gold medal in this sport. 











The American squad shapes up as 
the 
Its roster reads like 
college basketball. 


ever assembled. 

a Who’s Who of 
Among the U. S. 
stars are Oscar Robertson of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, the top collegi- 
ate scorer of all time; Jerry West of 
West Virginia; Darrall Imhoff of Cal- 
ifornia; and Jerry Lucas of Ohio State. 

Head coach of the U. S. team is Pete 
Newell of the University of California. 
Rated as one of the best teachers of 
basketball tactics in the 
Newell coached the California five to 
the national collegiate championship 
in 1959 and to runner-up honors (be- 
hind Ohio State) in 1960. 

Americans have always done well in 
Olympic basketball competition. In 
fact, our team has won first place hon- 
ors every time since the sport was in- 
froduced in the Olympic Games in 
1936. Since basketball originated in 
the United States, it is hardly surpris- 
ing that we have dominated the play. 

This does not mean, however, that 
we will always continue to be head- 
and-shoulders above the rest of the 
field in this sport. In recent years, the 
caliber of basketball has markedly im- 
proved in other countries. U. S. Olym- 
pic officials warn that an upset can oc- 
cur unless the American team bears 
down every minute of play. 

The Union is expected to 
have a strong team, featuring Janis 
Kruminsh from the Ukraine. He is 
72” tall and weighs more than 300 
pounds. Brazil is also thought to have 
a fine squad, as is Puerto Rico. The 
latter, though a United States terri- 
tory, has its own Olympic team. 


probably finest 


business, 


Soviet 


Not only will the American five be 
confronted with rugged competition, 
but it will have to get acquainted with 
international rules, which are slightly 
different from those in this country. 
Also, the ball used in international 
play is a bit smaller than the standard 
American basketball. These differ- 
ences, though, are not considered seri- 
ous obstacles by the U. S. players, who 
point out that the object of the game 
is still the same: to put the ball 
through the hoop more often than 
the opposing team does. 

—By HOWARD SWEET 
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TWO IN CLOSE RACES for Presidency—Rutherford B. Hayes (left) who won 
in 1876, and Charles Evans Hughes, who lost in 1916 


Today and Yesterday 





Dramatic Election Outcomes 


ITH both parties predicting a 

close Presidential contest, it is 
interesting to review some past elec- 
tions that were unusually close and 
exciting. 

3itterness was running high in 
many American cities during the late 
fall and winter of 1876-1877. Armed 
groups were being formed in some 
communities with the cry of “Tilden 
or blood” on their lips. They were 
determined to put Democrat Samuel 
Tilden in the White House following 
what they felt was his victory in the 
November 7, 1876, race—the results 
of which were being contested by 
Republicans. 

Actually, in the late hours of that 
election day, Republican Rutherford 
Hayes went to bed in his Ohio home 
with the understanding that he had 
lost the contest to his Democratic op- 
ponent. That same night, Tilden sup- 
porters celebrated their candidate’s 
“victory.” 

3ut on the following day, Republi- 
cans questioned the returns of 4 states 
—Florida, Louisiana, South Carolina, 
and Oregon—all of which were claimed 
by Tilden forces. 


A Drawn-out Contest 


Neither side would give in, and the 
with no definite 
choice of a new President. Finally, a 
bipartisan election commission was 
established to check the disputed bal- 
lots. Votes were tallied until March 
2—-just 2 days before President Ulys- 
ses S. Grant’s term was to expire. At 
4 o’clock* that morning, Rutherford 
Hayes was officially declared the win- 
ner on Capitol Hill. 

An earlier contest in which the re- 
sults were long undecided occurred in 
1824. In that race, none of the 4 
principal candidates managed to win 
the needed majority of electoral votes 
for the Presidency. The House of 
Representatives had to choose a Chief 
Executive from among the top vote- 
getters. 

Leading contenders for the White 
House were Andrew Jackson, John 
Quincy Adams, aad William Craw- 
ford. Henry Clay, with the smallest 
number of electoral votes, was out of 
the running. But he was in a position 
to help decide the winner by giving his 
support to one of the other candidates. 

After weeks of preparation, the 
House (under terms of the Constitu- 


tion) met to choose the next President 
on February 9, 1825. Which candidate 
would win Henry Clay’s votes? When 
the count was taken, 13 states—a ma- 
jority at the time—came out for John 
Quincy Adams, who was then declared 
the winner. 

The 1916 Presidential race was also 
an extremely close one. Late that 
night at the Astor Hotel in New York 
City, Republican candidate Charles 
Evans Hughes happily went to bed 
regarding himself as the winner over 
Democratic President Woodrow Wil- 
son. On the roof of his hotel a giant 
electric sign was erected spelling out 
his name and the GOP “victory.” 


; Mr. 


But on the following day, returns 
from California indicated that Mr. 
Hughes had lost that state—and with 
it the Presidency—by fewer than 
4,000 votes. President Wilson turned 
out to be the winner. 

The biggest election upset in more 
recent times came in 1948. In the 
early fall of that year, Elmo Roper, 
George Gallup, and other noted public 
opinion pollsters flatly declared that 
Republican candidate Thomas Dewey 
was “unbeatable.” Most of the coun- 
try’s newspapers agreed there was no 
chance for the election of Democratic 
President Harry Truman. Columnists, 
for want of other exciting election 
news stories, speculated on Mr. Dew- 
ey’s policies as the next President. 

When election returns began trick- 
ling in on November 2 of that year, 
President Truman was showing more 
strength at the polls than most experts 
had predicted. Nevertheless, it was 
still generally felt that Mr. Dewey 
would easily win the race. Newspapers 
and some prominent magazines were 
so certain of the outcome that a num- 
ber of them were printed in advance 
and distributed with bold headlines 
saying: ‘‘Dewey Defeats Truman.” 

Top Republican officials, all pre- 
pared for victory celebrations at the 
Roosevelt Hotel in New York City 
and at other places around the nation, 
waited until the early morning hours 
for final word of the election results. 
When the outcome of the contest was 
definite, the seemingly impossible had 
happened—President Truman had won 
the election after most experts said it 
couldn’t be done! 

—By ANTON BERLE 


Hughes Lost 





News Quiz 











Presidential Race 


1. Mention some offices in addition to 
the Presidency and Vice Presidency that 
will be filled this year. 


2. In preparing for election day, what 
should the voter do besides listening to 
campaign promises of the opposing can- 
didates? 


8. What is the major criticism made by 
Democrats against the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration’s foreign policy? How do 
Republicans reply? 


4. What is the main line of argument 
advanced by each side in the debate over 
national] defense? 


5. How do the 2 parties disagree over 
what to do about promoting the nation’s 
economic growth? 


6. When the farm issue is being de- 
bated, voters should seek definite answers 
from opposing candidates on several big 
questions involved in the overall farm 
problem. Name at least 3 of these. 


7. Describe the civil-rights conflicts 
that arose at both national conventions. 
What was the outcome in each case? 


8. In general, compare the 2 par‘ies’ 
positions on welfare programs. 


Discussion 


1. What do you regard as the most 
important issue of the campaign? Ex- 
plain your position. 

2. At present, which Presidential can- 
didate do you prefer? Give reasons for 
your answer. 


Trouble in Cuba 


1. Tell how and when Cuba was freed 
from Spanish rule. 


2. What was the nature of relations 
between the United States and Cuba 
from then until 1934? 


8. Describe the type of government 
that country has had during most of its 
national existence. 


4. Approximately how long did Batista 
stay in power and why was he over- 
thrown? 

5. Briefly describe internal develop- 
ments in Cuba during the 20 months of 
Castro rule. 

6. Why have reiations between Castro’s 
Cuba and the United States grown in- 
creasingly worse? 

7. What are some of the steps we are 
taking in the effort to combat Castro’s 
hostile policies toward us and his coop- 
eration with the communists? 


1. How great a threat do you feel that 
Cuba offers to the rest of Latin America 
and to the United States? Explain. 

2. In what way do you think we can 
best deal with this situation? 


Miscellaneous 


1. What are some space feats that 
Uncle Sam has planned for coming 
months? 

2. Why did the Organization of Ameri- 
can States meet last month? 


3. For what reason is Japan planning 
to hold new elections this fall? 


4. Briefly relate the public careers of 
Lyndon Johnson and Henry Cabot Lodge. 


5. What are some reasons for pres- 
ent difficulties in the Republic of the 
Congo? 

6. Identify: Dag Hammarskjold; Ralph 
Bunche; Patrice Lumumba; Henry Jack- 
son; Thruston Morton. 
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Answers to Know That Word 


1. (b) carry out; 2. (d) growing; 3. 
(c) judge; 4. (c) unpredictable; 5. (c) 
serious; 6. (a) disagreement. 





